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EFORE Mr. 
B Volstead 

came into the 
limelight our “best people” never thought of drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors or serving drinks in their 
homes. Now a large number of them have taken 
up the habit of serving a bit of home brew or some 
other form of moonshine to their company, simply 
because it is considered “smart” to do so. 

The guests to whom they serve it, drink the stuff 
either because they do not wish to offend the hostess 
or because they want to appear “smart” like the 
others present. 

If that same hostess 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


the weak ones and 
they find it a phys- 
ical impossibility to 
get rid of the habit. Moonshine is sure death to 
ambition, hope and success. Its victims are at once 
pitiful, disgusting and loathsome. Thousands of 
young men and women bereft of their senses, men 
and women and children permanently blind, silly 
old women staggering along the streets and filthy 
old men lying in the gutter are some of moonshine’s 
victims. Poverty, idleness, hunger and death stalk 
in its wake. 


TALES OF WOE 


should bring a victim of 
smallpox and place him 
at the table to eat with 
her guests or should 


permit him to mingle 


freely with those invited, 
they would be horrified 
and lose no time in 
leaving that place. And 
it isn’t likely that they’d 
go there again. 
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HE corner drug 

.drug store is a sort 
of meeting place for our 
neighborhood. Although 
run by white people, 
ninety per cent of the 
trade is Colored. And 
it is here that you can 
find the women of the 
community chattering 
over ice cream sodas and 


The hostess who serves 
you with “moonshine,” 
whether home-brew or 
the popular variety pur- 
chased from her favor- 
ite bootlegger, is expos- 
ing you to a disease that 
is just as harmful as 
smallpox and more dif- 
ficult to cure. 

Victims of the latter 
disease may recover and 
enjoy perfect health. 
Victims of the drink habit, especially in these days 
of synthetic gin and coroner’s cocktails, have a much 
bigger job on hand. The gnawing and craving for 
“just one more drink” usually proves too much for 
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the men talking politics. 

I was seated at the 
tiny table near the soda 
counter one evening not 
long ago when one of 
my neighbors came in 
and after purchasing a 
quart of ice cream, 
poured out a tale of woe 
to the proprietor’s wife. 
That friendly little soul 
listened patiently and 
sympathetically. 

“Has an awful hard time at home, don’t he?” the 
proprietor’s wife remarked when he had gone. 
“But,” she continued, “not as hard as Mrs. Jinks 

(Continued on page 10) 
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T first Wilson ap 
peared neither angry 
nor excited. He seemed 
to take the matter as a 
joke. The minister tried 
to keep the people still 
until he could dismiss 
the bridal party; his ef- 
forts met with success 
until the shots were 
heard, then in uncontrollable excite- 
ment they made a wild rush for the 
doors and windows. 





The bridal party was driven hastily 
to the Wilson home and under the be- 
lief that the whole matter was a rude 
‘oke or a bit of mischievous interfer- 
ence on the part of the elder Sapp, they 
proceeded with the wedding supper and 
the attendant festivities. The true state 
of affairs was made clear when a man 
in blue uniform handed Wilson a pa- 
per and instructed him to read it. It 
was a warrant for his arrest. 

He read it aloud. The family and 
friends gathered about him began to 
show signs of emotion. “Robbed and 
murdered Mary Murfine, deliberately 
and without cause,” was the astonish- 
ing accusation. 

I don’t believe a word of it,” exclaimed 
Grandpa Wilson before he had finished 
reading it. ; 

“?Tain’t so, ’tain’t so ’tall,” cried Mrs. 
Wilson and Eureka. Grandma buried her 
head in her apron and rocking to and 
fro cried, “Lord, Lord, you knows my 
son ain’t done kilt nobody. Lord, you 
done answered my prayers before an’ I 
knows you ain’t gonna turn me down 
now.” 

“I’m going to be a gentleman and go 
with the officer. I’ll show the people I’m 
innocent,” He turned to the man in uni- 
form and put on his hat. 


“T feel sure you'll be cleared,” the of- 
ficer told him. I hate to have to take 
you, but I’ve got to do my duty.” 


The two left the house, leaving the 
family in tears. There was a patrol at 
the gate and some more officers who 
evidently expected the Wilsons to cause 
them considerable trouble, but there was 
no demonstration save a tearful farewell, 
and soon Wilson was numbered with 
Briggsville’s prisoners. 

Prejudice, blind, relentless and un- 
reasoning, had spoiled what should have 
been the happiest moment in the lives of 
your young people, removed ‘the head of 
a happy family, cut off its income and 
caused an innocent boy to lock arms with 
death. 

The news of Mary Murfine’s murder, 
the interrupted ceremony and the shoot- 
ing of Robert Sapp, had swept Briggs- 
ville like wild fire, and by morning were 
discussed by everyone in the little city. 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


By Jane Jones 
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Prejudice spoiled what should have been the happiest moment in the lives of 
four young people and caused an innocent boy to grapple with death, 


“Poor little Bobbie!” said one mer- 
chant. 

“Serves him right for trying to save 
Wilson. He’s too friendly with Colored 
folks anyway,” ejaculated another. 

Meanwhile Robert was suffering great- 
ly from a gun shot wound in the thigh 
and a broken arm sustained in the fall. 

Wilson’s name was on every tongue. A 
smouldering mob feeling caused authori- 
ties to remove him to a prison some 
twenty-five or thirty miles away, out of 
the danger zone. A good many prom- 
inent white citizens dismissed every shred 
of doubt from their minds and contended 
that Wilson’s good character should ab- 
solve him from suspicion. Others claimed 
they should testify that they had seen 
him leaving the Murfine cottage on the 
evening of the murder. 


- Jefferson Sapp, grief stricken over his 
son’s injury, expressed his belief in Wil- 
son’s guilt and a hope that he would be 
given the limit of the law. 


Grandma comforted the Wilson fam- 
ily with her constant reminder that if 
he was innocent, as she believed him ‘to 
be, he’d be bound to come out all right. 





(Complete Synopsis on Page 15) 





Fear reigned supreme in the Colored 
settlement. Their leader had been ac- 
cused of an atrocious crime—perhaps the 
mob would attack them. The pastor of 
the little church called his flock together 
co devise means of assisting Wilson's 
family in defending him. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


HE Christmas stars are gleaming 

In the sapphire, midnight sky, 
As they shown two thousand years ago, 
O’er the Christ-Child tenderly. 


“Peace,” sweet voices carol, 
“Good will to all the earth, 

Let every heart rejoice and sing, 
On this the Saviour’s birth.” 


Small stockings heavy laden, 

Hang before your hearth, 

And holly brightens your window, 
On the day of the Savior’s birth. 


But what of your lowly neighbor, 

What have you done for him? 

Have you lightened his burden of sor- 
row, 

Lent a smile to his visage grim? 


Christmas stars are shining 
Bringing peace to sleeping earth, 
Breathing of love and all good will, 
Cn this the Savior’s birth. 





Rev. Grayson was on the door steps of 
the little church at a quarter to eight, 
awaiting the arrival of his people. Head- 
ed by George Bucker, Jim Proctor and 
Lije McGuin, they arrived shortly after 
eight. Judging from the time of their 
arrival and the air of deep interest they 
seemed to manifest in the topic of their 
conversation, one rather expected they 
were deeply affected by Wilson’s arrest. 
But the weakness of the flesh was demon- 
strated a few minutes later, when they 
were seen reposing peacefully on the 
bench, each snoring in a different key. 
By nine o'clock the place was fairly 
jammed, and Rev. Grayson arose to state 
the object of the meeting. 

“We want to get a reliable lawyer to 
represent Brother Wilson,” he told them. 

When he sat down the floor became 
alive with orators. With broad smiles 
each one clamored vigorously for recog- 
nition. A heated argument ensued as to 
who rose first. 

“T don’t believe Solomon himself could 
tell which of you spoke first,” said the 
pastor, so we'll hear from Brother Giles 
first, he’s farthest away.” 


Brother Giles proceeded to praise the 
friends of his race and literally burn the 
enemies. He declared Wilson as inno- 
cent as a lamb. A score or more spoke 
in turn, each considering the matter from 
a pessimistic viewpoint. 

At length it was Rev. Grayson’s turn 
to address the audience. The genial old 
man smiled radiantly as he began his 
speech in low, musical tones, then grow- 
ing more and more enthusiastic his voice 
grew louder and he brought down his 
fist on the table with considerable noise. 
Wrathfully denouncing mob _ violence, 
praising Robert Sapp, and offering con- 
vincing proofs of Wilson’s innocence, he 
brought forth round after round of 
applause. 

“We must not be discouraged,” he con- 
cluded. “Our friends are on the in- 
crease; but we’ve got to do something for 
ourselves if we expect to get along. 
We've got to have more businesses, more 
farms, more stores, in order to make our- 
selves felt in the community. 

A collection of one hundred dollars 
was taken to aid in proving Wilson’s in- 
nocence. 

Intensity of race hatred caused post- 
ponement of Wilson’s trial and his re- 
moval to a neighboring town. A good 
many indignant townsmen declared that 
if he ever returned either as a prisoner 
or as a free man, they would hang him 
to the first tree they came to and riddle 
his body with bullets. Nevertheless Mc- 
Kenzie Wilson so firmly believed he could 


(Continued on page 15) 
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ARY HAMPTON 
? ; 

was nobody in par- 
tticular—just a prod- 
uct of St. Anthony’s 
orphanage, taken into 
the Barbee home at 
the age of fourteen 
to earn her board 
and keep, and be- 
\ “ lieve me, she earned 
it, too. She washed for the Barbees, she 
kept the five little Barbees from annoy- 
ing their “sick”” mother and she washed 
cars and waited on customers in Old Jim 
Barbee’s garage. 

The garage, a rambling affair at cross 
roads, had formerly been a combination 
repair and blacksmith shop. Old Jim 
knew little about cars himself, but his 
mechanic, Lafe Gooch, could repair a car 
blindfolded. 


Mary often watched him as he deftly 
lifted out queer looking wheels and rods 
from beneath the hood of the engine, 
scrape them and put them back or replace 
them with new ones, and it fascinated 
her. 

“What are you doing now, Lafe?” 
Mary would ask. And Lafe would ex- 
plain carefully his every movement. One 
day when Lafe and Old Jim both lay on 
the oil spattered floor beneath a dis- 
abled car while the owner fumed and 
fussed about the loss of time, two other 
cars came up in need of immediate help. 
The girl repaired the damage with almost 
as much dexterity as Lafe himself, and 
sent the pleased motorists on their way 
rejoicing. After that the girl divided 
her time between Barbee’s garage and 
Barbee’s kitchen, which didn’t suit Mrs. 
Barbee at all. 

Mary had always done all the housc- 
work, the cooking and laundry as well 
as the mending, while Old Jim’s wife 
spent half her time gossiping and the 
other half assuring everyone with whom 
she came in contact, that in spite of her 
two hundred and ten pounds and her 
splendid appetite, she was not a bit 
strong. 

But when Old Jim found out that 
Mary understood the inner workings of a 
car, he insisted that she stay in the gar- 
age during the busy season instead of 
hiring Watson’s boy to help or turninz 


-away trade as they had been forced ‘to 


do many times. Mary had less and less 
time for housework and Madame Barbee 
grew more and more fretful and dis- 
agreeable. 

The girl was eighteen when she heard 
Madame Dean sing at the Carterville 
Fair. She sat with folded hands, drink- 
ing in every note with rapture. After 
that she went about her work singing 
snatches from light opera and when no 
one was looking tried to imitate the prima 
donna’s mannerisms. Life in Carter- 


GAINS FOR LOSSES 


By Jay Grayson 





Mary finds glory and the world’s applause a poor substitute for the joys of 


home-making 


ville became more and more distasteful 
and she determined to leave it at the 
first opportunity. She had no time to 
mingle with other young folks, and had 
time permitted, lack of clothes and shy- 
ness would have prevented her. 

So it was not strange that Mary was 
not invited to Rose Garner’s party. 


- Young Jack Ridley—they called him 


young Jack to distinguish him from his 
father, Old Jack, who owned the Gen- 
eral Store. Young Jack got the crowd 
together to celebrate Rose’s graduation 
from the State College. Everyone was 
there, that is, everyone who was any- 
body. Mary tucked the last young Bar- 
bee into bed, and donning her faded hat 
and coat trudged down the State road 
toward the Garner house. She had never 
been to a party and she wanted: to see 
the pretty dresses and hear the music 
while she imagined herself a guest. 
Laughter and music and the shuffle of 
dancing feet greeted her ears. There was 
Tillie Jones dancing with Bob Sayers, 
and Rose Garner with Jack Ridley— 
handsome, good-natured Jack. Laughing- 
ly she disengaged herself from Jack and 
finished the dance with Ben Darwin. 
Mary wondered why any girl would pre- 
fer to dance with egotistical Ben when 
she had the opportunity to whirl in the 
arms of a brown god—for to her, Jack 
was as nearly perfect as men need to be. 
In spite of his popularity, his good looks 
and correct clothes, Young Ridley had 
always been friendly and courteous to 
the lonely girl. He tipped his hat when 
he met her on the street, and once, when 
he brought his car to the garage to be re- 
paired, he had talked to her a whole hour, 
and often when she was laden with pack- 
ages that had to be brought from the 
store to the Barbee house Jack would pick 
her up in his car and drop her at her 
door. 

The music stopped and little groups of 
twos and threes stood about talking and 
laughing and a few young men came 
out on the porch to smoke. Mary 


WINTER 


4 es icy Northwind blows 

The frost blackened leaves around, 
Heaven grows gray; it snows, 

A white blanket covers the ground. 


Sun crowned Summer’s flowers 

Sleep ’neath the blanket white, 

Dream cf blue skies and gentle show’rs, 
And bud songs that delight. 


Old Winter with his pall of snow, 
And his cold and icy breath, 

Sings of his daughter, Spring, aglow 
With joy and life—not death. 


crouched in the darkness until they had 
gone and then slipped through the barb 
wire fence to go home. A loose piece 
of wire wrapped itself about her leg, 
tore the flesh, and ripped her skirt. 
Wrapping her handkerchief about the 
bleeding wound, she hurried across the 
field and started down the State road. 
The clock in the chapel tower chimed 
eleven and all Carterville save those for- 
tunate enough to be at Garner’s were 
asleep. As she neared the cemetery the 
white headstones stood out sharply in the 
night. The tall weeping figure on the 
Harmon lot looked ghastly in the dark- 
ness. She hurried a bit. At the top of 
the hill where the road turned west, she 
saw two bright lights of an automobile 
ahead of her, and nearing it could dis- 
tinguish a man in a fur coat anxiously 
watching the second man in chauffeur’s 
uniform who delved vainly in the interior 
of the car. 

“‘What’s the matter, mister,” she asked 
as she neared them. 

“That’s what we'd like to know,” re- 
plied the man in the fur coat, eyeing her 
curiously. 

The man in uniform shook his head 
and stood with arms akimbo looking at 
the uncovered engine. 

“Guess she'll have to be towed in, 
Mr. Gale,” he said. “I can’t tell what’s 
wrong...” 

“Garage around here any place?” the 
other man asked of Mary, who stood 
looking at the car with a half-smile, “or 
is there anyone who could tow us to a 
garage?” 

“No, sir,’ she replied, “everyone’s 
asleep, now, ’cept those up at the party 
back there,” she pointed her thumb be- 
hind her, “but I know what’s wrong, I 
think.” 

“You? What do you kno wabout 
cars?” asked the chauffeur sharply. He 
was not accustomed to having little brown 
girls to spring up from nowhere at all 
and offer to repair a car, especially on a 
lonesome road near midnight. 

“She probably knows as much about it 
as you do,” the man in the fur coat re- 
plied. “You don’t seem able to unravel 
the mystery.” 

The girl stooped down, trouble light in 
hand and searched for a minute under- 
neath the engine, looked inside, nodded 
in the affirmative and laid the light on 
the running board. Impressed by her 
air of interest the man in the fur coat 
continued. 

“My wife and I have got to be in 
Cleveland tomorrow morning—that’s 


three hundred miles from here, by road 
—how long do you think it would take 
to fix that car?” 

(Continued on page 9) 





HE preacher waved his arms ec- 

! statically and shouted in his loud- 

est voice to impress his audience. 

“And when we get to heaven, we’re 
goin’ to set down, an’ rest, an’ we ain't 
goin’ to toil no more.” 

Almost unanimous were the “amens” 
that came from the congregation. 

“Nothin’ to do but just rest, in heaven,” 
he repeated emphatically. 

I am afraid I was not as much im- 
pressed as some others in the audience, 
because his idea of rest, just doing noth- 
ing at all, didn’t seem to harmonize with 
the natural order of things in our uni- 
verse. To remain in one condition for- 
ever was hard for me to realize. I could 
think of nothing that does not manifest 
either development or retrogression. 


Things on earth that fail to show some 
signs of progress soon decay and disap- 
pear. Outside the window half a dozen 
toadstools spread their leathery umbrellas 
in a hollow stump. The tree a few years 
hefore had ceased to grow, became a prey 
to the winds, its branches had broken off 
one by one and finally a storm had shat- 
tered what remained of the trunk. It had 
been a giant in its time, towering high 
above the other trees about it, now noth- 
ing remained but a rotting stump. 


I thought of the monsters of ancient 
times, many of them more than a hun- 
dred feet long, with strength enough to 
pull an ordinary freight train. Every one 
of them have disappeared from the face of 
the earth; they were unable to adapt them- 
selves to the new order of things and so 
they ‘became extinct. 


Like the monsters of prehistoric times, 
proud cities and empires of antiquity 
have fallen into ruins, simply because 
they ceased to grow. Of Thebes with its 
hundred gates, its vast military forces and 
massive architecture, nothing remains but 
the ruins of its magnificent temples. 
There is left no trace of the pomp and 
splendor of ancient Babylon and Nine- 
veh. Greece and Rome in turn, ceased tu 
grow, and perished. 


China, cultured, well versed in astron- 
omy forty-three centuries ago, manufac- 
tured printing presses, porcelain, paper 
and gunpowder when the in habitants of 
Northern Europe’ were but wandering 
tribes, dwelling in marshes, dressed in 
skins of animals and interested in noth- 
ing but war and destruction. But the self- 
satisfied Celestials built a wall about 
themselves, and practically came to a 
standstill hundreds of years ago. Chinese 
dress and customs of today are largely 
the same as they were centuries ago. Be- 
lieving, as many of them do, that a man 
should hope to become as wise as his fore- 
fathers by studying the classics of his 
country, it is not strange that but few 
presume to introduce any improvement. 


STAGNATION 


By the Investigator 
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Men and women with the pioneer spirit venture out into the avenues of com- 
merce, science and education, hitherto untried by our people, the sluggards of the 


race sit tdly by and court “Lady Luck.” 


China, in spite of her antiquity, remains 
at the foot of civilization’s ladder. 

Extinction is the inevitable punishment 
for standing still whether trees, animals, 
kingdoms, or people. 

“No more work, my brethren, eternal 
rest, that’s what’s waiting for us when 
we leave this old world,” concluded the 
preacher, and again there was a chorus 
of fervent “amens.” 


The idea of nothing at all to do, im- 
pressed them so favorably it made me 
wonder if our race isn’t, to a certain ex- 
tent, exposing itself to the penalty for 
that crime of all ages—stagnation. Are 
we not too content with what we have al- 
ready accomplished, content to sleep at 
the foot of the ladder while the throng 
pushes its way to the top? I believe we 
are. 

We spend a lot of time and energy re- 
viewing what we have accomplished in 
the past half century and feel so self- 
satisfied when we get through that we 
keep on taking another peep back over 
those fifty years and another and an- 
other until we feel as though we could 
afford to stop and rest a while. If we'd 
stop patting ourselves on the back long 
enough to look around, we’d see that tne 
rest of the crowd is still forging steadily 
ahead, leaving us far behind. 

Heated arguments and wordy speeches 


against existing conditions consume a lot 
of our time, but it will take more than 
mere words to chnage these conditions. 


We purchase old, run-down houses i 
undesirable neighborhoods, cast-offs that 
no one else wants, and stay in them until 
they fall in ruins about our heads, simply 
because we are not progressive enough to 
strike out and build something new in a 
new neighborhood. Few of us show the 
true spirit of the pioneer, willing to en- 
dure hardships that future generations 
may benefit. We are inclined to follow 
in the beaten path and content ourselves 
with whatever can be obtained with the 
least effort. 

The lazy man considers his successful 
brother lucky, but the man on the top- 
most rung knows that success is the result 
of céaseless endeavor and sacrifice. We 
cannot afford to be like the red man—he 
considered work degrading—he, therefore 
offered civilization no worthy contribu- 
tion and civilization pushed him back into 
the woods to die out. 

If Colored people stay in the rut wait- 
ing for “Lady Luck” to come along and 
lift them out, they may expect to be noth- 
ing but menials as long as they hang 
around this little old globe. Progress is 
the result of hard work and persistent ef- 
fort. And progress is the watchword of 
the age. 


Before 
Christmas 


By Langston Davis 


T’S gettin’ close to Christmas, 

An’ gee, but I’m so glad, 
‘Cause Santa Claus is awful nice, 
To kids that ain’t been bad. 


I want a drum an’ drum-sticks 
An’ a gun an’ wagon too, 
An’ a little tiny roadster, 
All painted red and blue. 


Teacher says I’m 


Of course I want some candy, 
An’ lots of nuts and gum, 

A pair of skates an’ a sled, 
Gee, but they’re lots of fun. 


tvery day now after school, 
I help my Ma to work, 

An’ never sass or nothin’, 
An’ never try to shirk. 


better’n 


I ever been, an’ Dad 
He’s promised me a jack knife, 
O, gee, but I’m glad. 
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On mild days one wears a pleated skirt 
of wood brown roshanara, a heather coai 


trimmed in brown and a brewn velour hat. 


A coat of gray marvella with a chinchilla 


collar defics the most severe weather. 


INTERESTING FROCKS FOR 
HOLIDAY WEAR 


When the sub-deb attends a Christmas 
party she wears a much pleated freck of 


coral taffeta. 


This Scotch plaid dress will be wel- 
comed by the business girl. The white 


linen collar is buttoned on. 


Interesting indeed is the gown of to- 
mato satin back canton crepe with its sash 


and drapery of black. 





WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 





N spite of the effort made to intro- 

duce the circular skirt and other 
bouffant models, the slender, pencil sil- 
houette holds its own. Width is often 
introduced at the front or sides of 2 
costume, but the back invariably re- 
mains flat. 

The frock that combines two materi- 
als is still popular, materials that con- 
trast both in texture and color often be- 
ing combined in the most striking and 
interesting manner. 

The hatpin that was formerly used 


merely to keep a treacherous wind from 
blowing one’s hat into the mud, has be- 
come a mere, pointless, two-headed orn- 
ament. No small hat is complete with- 
out one of the gayly studded, two- 
headed pins. 

Thin, nude colored stockings are 
worn with nearly every style of shoe— 
pumps, oxfords, and sandals in both 
black and the popular cinnamon brown 
suede are worn with these nude stock- 
ings. If one is not accustomed to the 
cold, flesh colored wool stockings may 


be worn under the thin silk ones. 
Gloves, like stockings, are nude in color 
and stitched on the back in a slightly 
darker color or in a color to match the 


shoes. 


Many odd variations of the gauntlet 
glove are shown to wear with the sleeve- 
less or the long, tight-fitting sleeve 
models. These gloves shown in the 
nude shades and in gray have gayly per- 
forated little cuffs that are lined with 
gayly contrasting materials 





ORE than $10,000,000.00 of Chi- 

cago real estate has gone over tc 
Colored people in the past year. They 
are purchasing bungalows, flat buildings 
and community plan apartment build- 
ings at the rate of about $100,000.00 a 
week, according to the latest reports. 


Recent reports show that nearly five 
hundred thousand Negro laborers have 
migrated North in the past year, at- 
tracted by high wages. More than 
120,000 of these migrants are from 
Georgia, that State having lost more of 
her colored citizens than any other; Ok- 
lahoma stands at the foot of the list, 
having lost but 1,000. 


Mobile, Alabama, has adopted a res- 
olution which makes it unlawful for any 
person to appear in public places and 
on the streets wearing masks or other- 
wise disguising themselves except dur- 
ing Mardi Gras and carnivals. 


G. W. Hubbard Hospital of Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will open its new third story to the 
public on Thanksgiving Day. This 
third story to the hospital has been add- 
ed at a cost of $88,000.00. 


The annual convention of the Nation- 
al Negro Press Assoéiation will be held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in February, 
1924. Arrangements are being made to 
entertain the entire newspaper frater- 
nity for a week. 


Roland Hayes, prominent Colored tenor 
has been formally tendered his appoint- 
ment as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This is a distinction never be- 
fore achieved by a Colored singer. 


Under the caption, "The Negro,” the 
Herald and Examiner says: “When you 
are inclined to speak of the Negro as an 
inferior race and demand, ‘What has the 
Negro ever done?’ you might give a 
thought to George Washington Carver. 
; In 1922 he won the Spingairn 
medal for teh most distinguished service 
by an American Negro. He has devoted 
his life to the chemistry of agriculture. 
He has developed over a hundred products 
from the sweet potato, over a hundred 
and fifty uses for the peanut and upward 
of sixty articles of value from the pecan. 
He has extracted wonderful dyes from 
southern clay. He has been made a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Great Britain 
for his contributions to science. 


In 1922 he won the Spingarin medal 
for the most distinguished service by an 
American Negro. 


Carver exemplifies the words carved 
upon Charles Keck’s beautiful memoriai 
statue of Booker Washington. 

‘We shall prosper in proportion as we 
learn to dignify and glorify labor and put 
brains and skill into the common occu- 


>. 


pations of life’. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


It is estimated that 160,000 Colored men 
i nthis country are engaged in the iron 
and steel industry, and that their earnings 
are approximately $166,400,000.00 a year. 


When Abyssinia joined the League oi 
Nations her name was officially changed to 
“Ethiopia.” The name Abyssinia being 
derived from an Arabic word meaning 
“mixture,” the natives considered it a re- 
flection on their pure Negroid origin. 

What is declared to be the largest bean 
on record has been grown by a Colored 
planter in Georgia. It weighs six pounds, 
is one yard long, and one bean is sufficient 
to feed a large family severel days. A 
Colored farmer in Texas, by a variety of 
crosses, has produced a watermelon weigh- 
ing one hundred and twenty-three pounds. 

The Pan African Congress held its 
third session in London, England, early 
in November. This organiaztion meets 
every two years to unite in conference 
representatives of the main groups of 
people of African descent for informa- 
tion and co-operation. 


The third annual convention of the 
Pullman Porters’ Benefit Association 
was held in Chicago November 20th to 
22nd. Members of the Association con- 
sider it the very best session they have 
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ever had. A number of the higher offi- 
cials of the Pullman Company were 
present on the evening of the 20th. 
Perry Parker, who has been Grand 
Chairman since the organization of -the 
Association in 1920, presided. 


White women of Colorado belonging 
to the Republican Party declare that 
they intend to demand the enactment 
of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill in the 
next Congress. They also state that 
they oppose Klan methods as un-Amer- 
ican, undemocratic, and un-Christian, 
breeding race prejudice and setting 
creed against creed in violation of the 
fundamentals of our Constitution. 

The ninth international convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement will 
be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, De- 
cember 28th to January Ist. Student 
delegates will come from every part of 
the world to this gathering. At the last 
convention nearly seven thousand dele- 
gates were present, representing nine 
hundred and forty-nine schools; three 
hundred of these delegates were col- 
ored representatives of eighty-five Co]- 
ored schools. One hundred and three 
Colored schools have been invited to 
send,delegates to the coming conven- 
tion. 


WINS UNUSUAL HONORS 








ARTHUR JEWELL WILSON, C.P.A. 


T an age when the average young 

man has hardly begun training for 
his chosen vocation, Arthur Jewell Wil- 
son has received his certificate as Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. 

Entering the University of Illinois in 
1919, in 1921, he carried off preliminary 
honors in the College of Commerce. In 
the fall of 1921 he entered the North- 
western University School of Commerce 


and was awarded Honorable Mention for 
two consecutive years. He is now assist- 
ant in the Department of Accounting at 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Wilson was offered the position of 
auditor in the Income Tax Unit, Treasury 
Department, and also the position of Sen- 
ior Cost Accountant in the War Finance 


Section, Treasury Department, by the 
Government. He declined both these po- 
sitions. 


For the past three years he has been 
employed as auditor for the Overton-Hy- 
gienic Mfg. Co. Mr. Wilson, who is a 


-member of the Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 


nity, attributes much of his success to 
Mr. Anthony Overton, President of the 
Douglass National Bank, The Overton 
Hygienic Mfg. Co., and the Victory Life 
Insurance Company, whose encourage- 
ment, advice and general guidance has 
been an infinite source of inspiration 10 
him. 

Mr. Wilson is the first Colored man to 
become Certified Public Accountant in the 
State of Illinois, and one of the first in 
the United States. He is the only Negro 
Certified Public Accountant actually en- 
gaged in public practice. He is also li- 
censed to practice in the Internal Revenue 
Courts and is a member of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants and the 
National Society of Industrial Engineer- 
ing. F 

He will open offices 
Building, Chicago. 


in the Overton 
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WHAT DOES CHRISTMAS MEAN TO YOU? 


BY L. L. DAVIS 





HAT does Christmas bring to you, 
happiness, good cheer and new 
friends, or anxiety, jealousy and envy? 
The modern Christmas holidays bereft, 
more or less of the Christ spirit, have be- 
come to a great extent, a period filled with 
elaborate forms of entertainment, ex- 
travagance and the giving of foolish, use- 
less gifts. Mrs. Jones sends Mrs. Brown 
a gift because she expects something in 
return. To tell the honest truth, she real- 
ly doesn’t like Mrs. Brown and never did, 
but Mrs. Brown entertains lavishly, is 
one of the best dressed women in the 
crowd, and knows so many smart people 
she really feels she must court her favor. 


Mrs. Brown, like a goodly number of 
other modern recipients of Christmas 
gifts, examines the article critically, 
searches diligently in the wrappings for 
a clue as to where it was purchased and 
what it cost and not finding the price, 
begins a tiresome search through crowded 
shops to find out if it is genuine or just 
a cheap imitation. Discovering its ap- 
proximate value, she purchases some- 
thing for Mrs. Jones that costs even 
more, just to show that she can do ‘t, 
then walks the floor in agony, wondering 
how she can pay all her bills, for of 
course she has had the article charged to 
her account. 


She decides that by purchasing a duo- 
fold for the front room and renting out 
two of the five rooms in their flat, she 
can just about make it, when she receives 
an invitation to the Shelton’s Christmas 
party, which means that she must have a 
new dress at once. It would never do to 
wear the same dress there that she had 
on at the Thanksgiving dance, nor yet to 
wear the one intended for the New 
Year’s Charity ball. She therefore pur- 
chases an elaborate gown, the necessary 
accessories and charges them to her next 
month’s account. 


Little Mrs. Next Door confides that 
her husband is giving her a new set of 
furs for Christmas—lovely platinum fox 
furs. He has already purchased them, 
she knows, because she has found the 
bill where he hid it under the mattress, 
but of course she is pretending she doesn't 
know and will be very much surprised on 
Christmas morning. 


Mrs. Brown feels it would never do 
for a little snip of a newly wed to out- 
shine her, not at all, and she tells her 
husband that she simply must have a new 
seal skin coat with fitch collar and cuffs 
right away. 

Meanwhile, friend hubby is having dif- 
ficulties of his own. His full dress suit 
is shabby, he can’t go through the holi- 
days without a new one. His club has 
levied a heavy assessment for the New 
Year’s reception and his car is in the shop 
for repairs. And then there is the Mah 


_ Have you ever studied a Christmas crowd—that endless train of humanity that 
tvinds serpent-like in and out the shops at Yuletide? If you haven't you'll doubtless 


nd them interesting. 


There you find the wistful eyed young woman purchasing 


for her loved ones luxuries she wouldn't dream of buying for herself. Here you 
see the kindly old man buying toys and focd for the poor of his neighborood. 
Now and then you find a well dressed young woman tossing some cheap trifle into her 


bag with, “Oh, that’s good eough for her.” 


And all too frequently you see the 


over-dressed, ostentatious young person who selects very elaborate gifts for people 


she scarcely knows, just to show she can do it. 


Thre are millions of other charac- 


ters in the endles train, to some of them Christmas means love, happiness, and the 
joy that accompanies the sacrifice of self for a loved one. To cthers, it means 
strife, hate, extravagance and worry. To which gréiup do you belong? 


a 


Jongg Club—his wife insisted they must 
join, because all the smart folks were 
joining, and now it was their turn to 
entertain New Year’s eve. All the other 
members had served elaborate luncheons 
and gave expensive favors. They couldn't 
afford to fall down. Somehow he would 
just have to earn more money, but just 
how was puzzling since he was already 
holding down two jobs. And when a 
man works from five-thirty in the morn- 
ing until eight in the evening and tries 


to keep up with modern society’s mad 
pace, he’s pretty well occupied. 

Jealousy, envy and greed crushes the 
spirit of the gentle Christ out of Christ- 
mas. The joy that lies in giving to the 
needy, feeding the hungry and cheering 
the sorrowing is overlooked by the mis- 
guided Browns of the world who blindly 
risk health, home-peace and future hap- 
piness on the altar of false pride. The 
Yuletide should breathe of peace and 
good-will. 





GAINS FOR LOSSES—(Contniued from page 5) 


“*Bout an hour or so,” she answered 
in a business-like manner. 

“Two hundred dollars to you if she 
runs within the next hour.” 

Two hundred dollars seemed a fabu- 
lous sum. She couldn’t imagine any one 
having so much money all at once. Why, 
with two hundred dollars she would be 
free to go where she liked, to dress like 
other girls, to—to— 

“Well, what do you say? Can you do 
it?” the man asked sharply. 

“Yes, sir, I am sure I can.” 


She removed her coat and threw her 
hat beside it in the shallow ditch, now 
filled to road level with withered leaves 
and wind-blown twigs. 

In a few minutes the ground was 
sprinkled with screws and bolts of vari- 
ous sizes and an hour later the engine 
humming merrily was ready for its 
plunge through the darkness. 


Pocketing the ten crisp twenty dollar 
bills, more money than she had even 
seen before, hatless and coatless, she 
skipped joyously along the deserted road, 
building castles of rose dreams to be 
hought with the two hundred dollars 
earned so quickly and unexpectedly. She 
wondered where she could hide her for- 
tune. If Old Jim saw the money he 
would take it from her on some pretext 
or other, and if Mrs. Barbee knew she 
had it, she would borrow it just as she 
had borrowed the two dollar tip she re- 
ceived the summer previous and refused 
to return it. 

“New York,” thought Mary, “I'll go 
there.” New York to her, as to many 
other young girls, was a city of dreams. 
So deep was she in her plans for the fu- 
ture that she did not hear the big car 


coming over the hill until it stopped be- 
side her. 

“Say, little Miss Mechanic,” said the 
man in the fur coat jovially, “I don’t 
want to take a chance on getting stalled 
again. If you'll go with us to Cleveland, 
you won’t regret it. You can wire your 
folks at the first big town and take the 
train back home in the morning.” 

Her fairy godmother was surely with 
her. Cleveland wasn’t as good as New 
York, but it was a good, long distance 
from Barbee’s. 

Wrapped in a fur rug, the new bills 
pinned inside her stocking, the girl sat 
beside the chauffeur and dreamed hap- 
pily. 

On his way to his father’s store early 
next morning, Jack Ridley found Mary’s 
hat and coat on the roadside. Puzzled, 
he stooped to pick them up and saw a 
blood soaked handkerchief and a strip of 
her dress nearby. 


“Poor little kid,” he mused, “I won- 
der who would harm a good little thing 
like her.” 

Mrs. Barbee wailed when the garments 
were brought to her and Old Jim and the 
children mourned, but most of the vil- 
lagers wondered if the tears were not 
shed for themselves rather than Mary. 
Mrs. Barbee grieved over the thought of 
doing her own work and the children for 
lively, good-natured Mary who was al- 
ways on hand to supply bread and jam 
and who never fussed when you tore 
your stockings or came in the kitchen 
with muddy feet. Old Jim missed her 
most of all, for not only were Mary’s 
tempting and delicious breakfasts a thing 
of the past, but customers who used to 

(Continued on page 14) 





YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 
Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 


Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactdred only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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FOR THE HOLIDAY DINNER | 





Chocolate Fruit Candy 

Soak one level tablespoon of gelatine 
in two tablespoons of cold water teu 
minutes. Melt two squares of choco- 
late in a saucepan placed in a larger 
saucepan containing boiling water. Add 
three cups of sugar and one cup of sour 


cream alternately while stirring con- 
stantly. Bring to a boiling point, and 
let boil until the mixture forms a soit 


Remove 
fire, add gelatine, and when 
add one-fourth teaspoon of 
cinnamon, one-half cu praisins, one-hali 
cup candied cherries, and one-fourth 
cup of chopped English walnut meats. 
When partially cool, beat until creamy 
and turn into buttered tins, having mix- 
ture about one and one-half inches deep 
Cool, remove from the pan, cut in slices 
and serve. 


ball when tried in cold water. 
from the 
dissolved 


Eggs with Cheese 

Place some bread-crumbs in the bot- 
tom of custard cups. Sprinkle on 4a 
little grated cheese and put a whole egg 
on top of the cheese. Season with saii 
and pepper and add a tablespoon of 
cream and two of tomato catchup to 
each egg. Cover wich breadcrumbs a 
little parsley, chopped: fine and butter 
the size of a nut. Bake long enough to 
set the egg whites and brown on top. 
Serve hot. 
Chestnut Dressing 


Shell and blanche one and one-hali 
pounds of chestnuts. Cook until tender 
in boiling salted water. Force through 
potato ricer, add two cups of soft, stale 
bread crumbs, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of salt, one-half teaspoon pep- 
per, two egg yolks beaten very lightly, 
one-half cup of milk and one-half cup 
of butter. Mix gently with a fork, and 
add two egg whites beaten stiff. 


Peach Tarts 


Line the bottom of a baking dish with 
pastry, and on this put a layer of peach 
jam with half as much preserved gin- 
ger cut into dice. Cream together a 
tablespoonful of butter and two of su- 
gar; add two eggs beaten light, and flour 
enough to make a batter which will 
mask the back of a spoon. Pour this 
over the preserves, and bake in a quick 
oven. Serve at once with your favorite 
sauce. 





Halibut Salad 

Cook a thick slice of halibut in _boil- 
ing water to which have been added 
one carrot, one onion, both diced, a 
bay leaf, some peppercorns and a few 
cloves. When the fish flakes, mix 
lightly with equal parts of finely sliced 
radishes. Marinate all with French 
-dressing. When served, heap on a bed 
of lettuce and pour around it a mayon- 
naise to which have been added one- 
fourth its measure of whipped cream 
and two tablespoonfuls of finely diced 


cucumber. 
—_— 


Crab Cocktail 


Allow one-fourth cup of crab-meat for 
each cocktail. Cut in small pieces, chill 
and place in cocktail glasses. Cover 
with cocktail sauce made as follows: 

Four tablespoonfuls of catchup, one 
tablespoon of lemon juice, six drops of 
tabasco sauce, one-eighth tablespoon of 
finely chopped olives, one teaspoon of 
horseradish, and salt to taste. 


Christmas Pudding 


Mix together one cup of suet, chopped 
fine, one cup of sweet milk, two cups 
seeded raisins, one cup molasses, two 
cups flour, one cup currants, one-fourth 
cup each of citron, orange and lemon 
peel, one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon 
cinnamon, one-half cup raisins, one-haif 
of cloves and nutmeg. Steam two hours 
and serve it with hard sauce. 





THE MOST DESIRABLE GIFT 
For any member of the family is a 
year’s subscription to the Half- 
Century Magazine. 











TALES OF WOE—(Continued from page 3) 


across the street, she and her hus- 
band scrap all the time,” and she re- 
lated the woes of half a dozen other 
families in the neighborhood. 

“Do they all tell their troubles to 


39 


you?” I asked in surprise. 


“Oh, yes,” she replied, “nearly all 


of them do. Some of them are 


strangers in the city, and it seems 
to help to have someone to tell their 
troubles to. They say the neighbors 
are unfriendly in some cases or in 
too much of a hurr to listen.” 

I finished my soda and wended my 
way homeward wondering why some 
Colored people insist on telling white 
people all of their business. 
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| IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH | 


Identified 


Teacher: 
live?” 

Georgie: “I live next door to Jimmy 
Lee.” 

Teacher: “And who is Jimmy Lee?” 

Georgie: “He’s the little boy who 
lives next door to me.” 





“Georgie, where do you 


Impossible 


Mrs. Johnson: “Does your husband 
grind his teeth in his sleep?” 

Mrs. Thompson: “No, indeed, I neve1 
let him wear them in bed.” 


Guessed Its Purpose 


It was Mose’s first visit to the big city. 
He was gazing up at the new sky- 
scraper in the shopping district admir- 
ing the shining gold cross on top of the 
building. 

“Now don’t that beat the devil,” Mose 
remarked to the stranger standing near 
him. 

“Well, now,” replied the stranger, “I 
think that was the object in building 
that structure. It is a church.” 


Serious Mistake 


Betty: “I thought Roy and Alice were 
to have been married this month. Did 
they call it off?” 

Letty: “No. You see, Roy let Alice 
pick out her own engagement ring and 
the one she picked was so expensive 
that they have to wait until he can save 
up enough money to buy the furniture.” 


No Sign of Wear 


Mayme: “Betcha his brain is just as 
good as new?” 

Grayce: “Why?” 

Mayme: “Cause he uses it so little.” 


Made No Difference 


Mabel was scribbling on a piece of 
paper, and her mother asked her what 
she was doing. 

“Writing a note to Wally,” replied 
the little miss. 

“But,” objected her 
can’t write.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” Mabel assured 
her, “Wally cant read, either.” 


mother, “You 


What He Wanted 


Billy was sent to the store on an er- 
rand. Entering the store he held the 
money out on the palm of his hand so 
the grocer could see it. 

“What do you want?” asked the gro- 
cer, smiling. 

“T want a taffy apple, some gum 
drops, and some marbles,” the small boy 
replied. 

“But you only have five cents there; 
that’s not enough to pay for all of that,” 
the grocer reminded. him. 

“Oh,” Billy enlightened him,” the five 
cents is to pay for some pepper. You 
didn’t ask me what Ma sent me for, 
you asked me what | wanted.” 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 























“ 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 


institution. 


HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 


experimental stage. 


They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 


We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 
Reliable and Energetic Persons. 
If you wish to make big money: 


If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 
Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 


ment—Opportunity knocks. 
agents’ terms. 
we will teach you. 


Write today for 
If you don’t know how to sell, 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


Dept. H. C. 


NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 
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The New Winona Bob. 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 


Chicago, Ill. 


Set of cluster puffs, 
made of finest qual- 
ity French ringlet 
hair — about 2 
beautiful puff curls, 


Same of second 
quality hair 


The New Winona 


Bob — the very 
latest thing — of 
finest ringlet hair, 


with comb attached 
so that it can be 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


$5.95 


Second quality 
hair, 


6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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7% Yearly on the Overton Building First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Principal and interest payable in Chicago at the Douglass National Bank 
in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness. 
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THE OVERTON BUILDING 


| E have erected a monument; a build- Sixth 
ing inside and outside that will |Place, with an alley on the East. This property 
stand as a memorial to Negro enter-|is owned by the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Com- 
prise and thrift. The building illus-|pany, the largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
trated is the architect's drawing. United States, owned and operated exclusively 
Location by Colored People; sole originators and produc- 

This building is located on State Street,/ers of the famous line of HIGH-BROWN 
the principal thoroughfare in the City of Chi- |TOILET PREPARATIONS. References: R. 


cago; convenient to all parts of the city, and G. Dun & Co., The Bradstreet Co., or any bank 











within easy access to the best and fastest trans- |° banker. 
portation facilities. Located at 36th street, in 
the very heart of Colored activities of Chicago, 
and only twelve minutes to Chicago's great 
business center or ‘“Loop’’—the greatest retail 
district in the world. Building 

The building occupies the block bounded | This is the finest building ever erected and 
on the West by State Street, on the North by. owned by Colored people — reinforced concrete 


Proprietary 
The building and grounds are owned by the 
Overton Building Corporation. 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


A CAUSE FOR PRIDE : 


and modern in every respect — absolutely fire- | 


proof. 


Purpose of Issue 


The rapid growth and expansion of the busi- | 


ness make larger quarters necessary. Accord- 
ingly, we have issued First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds to the extent of $200,000.00. 


Authentication 
Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company—a firm with assets of over $14,000,000. 
The property is without any liens, debts, or en- 


cumbrances whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First! 


Mortgage. 


Value and Security 


These 7% Gold Bonds are secured by a closed 
First Mortgage on the land, building and equipment, 
having an estimated value on completion of over 
$385,000.00. These bonds mature serially in, from 


four to ten years. 


Dated July 1st, 1922 


Interest is payable every six months—January |st 
and July Ist. 


Income 


The estimated annual income will be approximately 
44 times the total interest on the entire Bond issue. 


A Brief History of the Business 


A quarter of a century in business. In twenty-five 
years this business has grown from a small, one-room 
shop to one of the finest concerns in the world for the 
production of toilet articles. 


Today this is a national institution, with its agencies 
and customers dotting the country from coast to coast. 


The reasons for this remarkable growth are not 


hard to find. 


The Overton-Hygienic Co. has given service and 
made HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations superior in 
quality. 


They have done more—they have given our people 
more specifically what they need in the line of cos- 
metics and opportunity. They have spared no ex- 
pense in putting out attractive packages. They have 
put honesty and skill into every preparation offered to 
the public. 


They are a firm of proven dependability and high 
character, marketing nothing but reliable merchandise. 





A SOUND INVESTMENT 


They have earned and merited the confidence our 
people have placed in them. 


Make your earnings yield the greatest returns pos- 


sible. 

These Overton Building Bonds are perhaps the last 
“High Grade” Bond issues which will be placed on 
the market to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports recently, 
|} you have observed the remarkable price advance on 
| Bonds of the better grades. The better Bonds are not 
| yielding such high rates of interest any longer. 


Management 


The proven integrity and combined experience of 
the executives of this company (especially in the pro- 
duction and sale of toilet preparations) give these 
bonds a security and value that merit your support. 


How You May Buy These Bonds 


These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as they are the 
|first “gilt edged” securities by Colored People and 
for Colored People. It is giving your support towards 
maintaining the Negro in the front ranks of industry 
and commerce—not only without risk of financial 
|loss; but you are sure to be benefited by a good re- 
turn on your investment. 








The rate of interest on all good securities is rap- 
|idly falling. So if you can buy—make up your mind 
| now. 


Bonds in denominations: of $100 and $500.00. 


You may buy as many bonds as you wish. 


It is our firm belief that those who have a genuine 
interest in race development will prove it by buying 
some of these bonds. 


Cash—or easy payment arrangement may be made. 


MAIL US THIS COUPON 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
3621 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


5 Wisk. 02 DORs ccescives of your First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
(quantity) 


Your price for these bonds is 


I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of 


My address is: 


Name 
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Address: Street and 
Number or R. F. D. 
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If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 


SALES :: RENTING :: INSURANCE 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


( G-N ) CHICAGO, ILL. fi G-N ) 


Consult Us 


have a room to rent 

have a house or flat to rent 

want to rent a house or flat 

want to buy real estate in Chicago 
want to borrow money on real estate 
want to rent a room in a private family 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Second Mortgage Loans Made 
If out of town write us for full particulars. 





YOUR CORNS HURT 


WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


v. Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two vor three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 

hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and lal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Price, 25c 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
liberal 
Terms 


FE ie a hae Sa Dea cla ltah 
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GAINS FOR LOSSES 
(Continued from page 9) 
wait patiently while she smilingly tinkered 
with their cars now either left abruptly 
or fussed incessantly over poor service. 

On the sixth Thanksgiving following 
Mary’s disappearance, Carterville, now 
grown to three times its size, planned a 
monster celebration to raise funds for 
the new home for old folks and orphans. 
A celebrated speaker had been secured to 
address them and in addition to the best 
local talent, Madame Varo had been en- 
gaged to sing. Madame Varo was no 
mean singer; she had thrilled audiences 
in all the big cities in he counry; she 
had studied abroad and the committee 
considered themselves fortunate in secur- 
ing her on a holiday, especially to sing in 
so small a city as Carterville. Popular 
singers always wanted to spend their holi- 
days at home or at least spend them in 
the big towns. 

Madame charged one hundred dollars a 
night for her work, plus her railroad fare 
from Boston. To Carterville, accustomed 
to local talent, glad enough to appear ia 
public just for the privilege of being 
seen, this seemed a fabulous sum. Ac- 
cordingly on Thanksgiving evening when 
the doors of the opera house were thrown 
open, a crowd rushed in, anxious to get 
the best seats, that they might better 
view the woman with the golden voice. 
Young Ridley was there with Rose Gar- 
ner—Rose, no long plump and smiling, 
but thinner, with tell-tale lines about her 
mouth, and an acid tongue. Why they 
had never married was a mystery to 
Carterville gossips, especially since they 
had been together so constantly during 
the past seven years. It wasn’t lack of 
money—Ridley and Son’s General Store 
had the best trade in town. And since 
the death of Jack’s mother, five years 
before, the two men had done the house- 
work themselves. Rose, it was rumored, 
had had her “hope chest” full to the 
brim during all that time, and had con- 
fided to her chum Tillie Darwin more 
than two years before that she expected 
to be married soon, but the time arranged 
for had come and gone, and Jack showed 
no inclination to hurry matters. There 
were but few eligible young men in Car- 
terville, and none of them were as well 
endowed with this world’s goods as he. 
So with nothing better on the horizon 
Rose clung desperately to the hope that 
Jack would soon tire of bachelorhood. 
But her disposition seemed to be suffer- 
ing considerably. And Jack, though he 
escorted her wherever she wanted to go, 
showed signs of waning interest. 

Heavily veiled, and wrapped luxurious- 
ly in furs, Madame Varo entered the 
little ante room behind the stage, and, 
assisted by the young girl in charge, 
donned her stage costume. Like an or- 
chid butterfly that fluttered and glistened 
and scintillated, her light draperies float- 
ing behind her, she took her place in the 
center of the stage. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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LINKS IN THE CHAIN 
(Continued from page 4) 
prove his innocence he was exceedingly 
anxious to return. 

Two months after his imprisonment he 
was brought from the Driftown jail and 
early in the morning before the town was 
stirring he was secretly taken to the 
court house. 

As soon as it became known that Wil- 
son was in town, the jail was beseiged 
with visitors desiring to hold an inter- 
view with the prisoner. They were told 
that he was not there. The disappointed 
inquirers then went to the court house 
and awaited the beginning of the trial. 

Long before nine o'clock, the convening 
hour of the court, the assembly room was 
crowded. Colored men, white men, busi- 
ness men, farmers, teachers and preach- 
ers were there; gamblers and loafers, the 
well dressed and the shabby mingled. In 
short, every class in Briggsville was well 
represented. 

Promptly at nine o'clock the door of 
the prisoner’s room opened and Mc- 


\Continued on page 19) 


The Story Up to This Point: 


Twenty years ago the Colored peo- 


ple of Briggsville lived in a straggling 
row of wretched hovels near the rail- 
road tracks. Their roofs leaked, their 
water was bad, and many window- 
panes were stuffed with rags, but the 
landlord refused to improve their dwell- 
ing places. 

To scare the owner into repairing, 
McKenzie Wilson, 
ored people, purchased a pretty home 
two miles from the Colored settlement, 
and moved into it. The white neigh- 








leader of the Col- | 


bors, represented by Jefferson Davis | 


Sapp, try to buy him out, but Wilson 
refuses to sell, and the neighbors de- 
cide to force him out. 


Wilson’s wife and daughter want him 
to sell lest the white people burn him 
out, but his mother urges him to stay. 

Wilson lay awake long that night 
thinking of the threatening letters he 
had received from white neighbors who 
wanted him to move, and finally, un- 
able to sleep, he goes out on the back 
porch. In a few minutes he discovers 
that the Sapp house is on fire. Hoping 
to win his neighbor’s gratitude he hur- 
ries over to tell him of the fire. But 
the Sapps discover their plight before 
he reaches them. 

The Sapps know they were to blame, 
but they tell the neighbors the Colored 
man tried to burn them out. The old 
Sapp is very bitter against the Wilsons, 
but young Robert Sapp speaks to them 
whenever his parents are not looking. 

The “star” in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
proves to be Grandpa Wilson, who takes 
up his abode at his son’s home. 

Mrs. Cason brings to the attention of 
Briggsville’s Civic League the unsanitary 
condition of the Colored people’s houses 
with the result that they are repaired and 
made liveable. 








WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 
“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED PEOPLE” 


— CONTAINS — 
A history of the race. 
The present status of the race. 


Statistics of the colored churches, showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church 
property and total membership of each denomination. 

A comparison of the various religions of the world, showing the 
difference between Christianity and other religions, such 
as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 

A comparison of the various denominations, showing the real 
meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 

Dreams. 
Beauty Hints. 


Superstitions. 
Horoscopes. 
The latest census, showing the pumber of colored people in 
different states and cities of the United States. 
A four-year calendar. 


And much more useful information. 


128 pages and cover - - - Regular Price 50c 
For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any 
address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 


“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 
“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 
“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 
“CALVARY.” 

“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 

Regular price, 35c. 
For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


“The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar”... .. . $2.50 


This book should be in your library. Postage, 10c extra. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY — 


Chicago, Illinois 


5200 Wabash Avenue 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 


For Sale by All 
Reliable Dealers 


Agents Wanted 


Write for Terms 
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F tie hi seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 


straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


High- BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 


you this combination for $$1. 00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
By Arthur Jewell Wilson, C. P. A. 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


N this article, an attempt will be 

made to describe and distinguish 
between the various classes of securities 
offered by corporations to the invest- 
ing public. No analysis will be made 
except where it is necessary to more 
clearly describe the security in ques- 
tion. Let me pause here to say that 
I think it best for the investor to con- 
sult his banker before making any sort 
of investment regardless of what his 
personal opinion might be. 

The securities which a corporation 
may issue are of two general types, 
Stocks and Bonds. Stocks, which we 
shall discuss first, represent part owner- 
ship in the corporation, that is to say, 
all the property remaining after pay- 
ment of general creditors, including the 
bondholders, belongs to the holders of 
stock. Stock, for convenience, is di- 
vided into Common Stock and Pre- 
ferred Stock. 

Preferred Stock differs from Com- 
mon Stock in that it has preference over 
Common Stock; for example, before 
dividends could be paid to the holders 
of Common Stock the dividend due on 
Preferred Stock must be paid or if the 
business is sold out the owners of Pre- 
ferred Stock get their money before any 
of the owners of Common Stock get 
theirs. 

Preferred Stock may be voting or 
non-voting, that is, it may have a share 
in the management of the_ business just 
like the Common Stock by having the 
right to vote in the election of officers, 
etc., or it may not have any voting 
power at all. It may be participating 
or non-participating. Participating Pre- 
ferred Stock may share equally in the 
dividends with the Common Stock aft- 
er the payment of a certain per centum 
to the owners of Common Stock. 

It is interesting to know that a recent 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court 
has held that Preferred Stock has vot- 
ing power even though the stock certifi- 
cate may read “non-voting.” 

The chief thing to be kept in mind 


Capital Gains 
New York City, Nov. 1, 1923. 

In the filing of tax returns, I notice 
a schedule calling for Capital Gains. 
What is a Capital Gain?—E. S. 

Ans.—A Capital Asset (according to 
the interpretation of the U. S. Interna! 
Revenue Service for tax purposes) is 
any property held over two years. 

A Capital Gain is the profit that re- 
sults from the sale of such property. 
It is taxable at the special rate of 12% 
per cent and not subject to surtax. To 
a recipient of a large income it is an 
advantage, but to the man of small 
sinec the ordinary Income Tax on a 
poor man’s income would be less than the 
Capital Gain tax. The choice remains with 
the taxpayer. 


about stock is that the risk of the busi- 

ness is borne by its stockholders. 

Quite frequently organizations called 

Common Law Trusts are formed. These 

offer certificates of ownership which are 

confused with stock offered by a corpo- 
ration to the investing public. Whiic 
there is some similarity in that shares 
are transferable under either type of 
organization, the chief difference is that 
the liability of a stockholder in a cor- 
poration is limited to the par value of 
the stock, but in the common law trust 
the shareholder’s liability is unlimitea. 

In a corporation the stockholders 

meet at least once a year to elect a 

Board of Directors, etc., to manage the 

affairs of the corporation, but in the 

Common Law Trust the trustees are 

usually elected for life and the share- 

holders have very little power to remove 
them. 

Bonds 

A bond is a promise of a corporation 

to pay a sum of money to the holder 
thereof at a future date with interest 
and usually the time of borrowing ex- 
tends over a period of five years or 
more. Bonds are arbitrarily divided 
into two classes: 

1. Bonds secured by a pledge of spe- 
cific property which may be a first 
or second lien on specific physical 
property such as a first mortgage 
on a building or plant, etc., or 2 
group of buildings and plants. 
b. A second or Junior lien on a 

physical property such as a sec- 
ond mortgage, refunding mort- 
gage, etc. 

c. A lien on _— specific securities 
owned by a corporation, such as 
bonds secured by stocks and 
bonds of other corporations. 

2. Bonds secured by the general credit 
of the corporation which may be 
obligatory promises such as receiv- 
er’s joint bonds, debentures. 

a.Conditional promises such as In- 


come Bonds or Participating 
Bonds. 


Partnership Returns 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 30th, 1923. 

I was a member of a partnership, 
which recently terminated its existence. 
Is any sort of income tax return re- 
quired from us? If so, what?—W. 
Powell. 

Ans.—Yes, an information return is 
required covering the period from date 
of last return to the termination of the 
partnership. This return would merely 
show the Income earned by the part- 


. nership and to whom it was distributed. 


Gross Income Exceeds $5,000 
Chicago, Nov. 2nd, 1923. 

I run a drug store and my sales aver- 
age $20 a day. My net income is less 
than $2,000. Do I have to file a return? 

Ans.—Yes. Gross Income over $5,000. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 


10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen- can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN—TO SELL HIGH- 

grade toilet articles drect to the 
trade; sell on sight; can make $12 to 
$15 a day. Address F. Hill, 5344 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous exper-ence. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—2 flat bldg.; stone front; 

8-9 rooms; fine neighborhood; steam 
heat, elec.; all modern improvements; 
31 ft. front; a real buy; $12,500. CD-41, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 


ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric I:ghts, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 


condition. Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Apperson Jack Rabbit; 
_ 8-cyl., 5 disc wheels; many extras; 
in excellent mechanical condition; 
paint and upholstery in fine condition; 
$650. Address VB-40, The Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 





SEND 25c for ounce finest perfume— 
violet, carnation, rose. Agents wanted: 


M. Gray, Box 853, Louisville, Ky. 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 








You Don’t Have to Die 


To collect on a 
VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 


want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 

To travel 

To make a profitable investment 

To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents wanted. Department H.C. 








THE CHOICE OF THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 
Tableware That Never Turns Brassy 


(In patterns that reflect refinement. ) 


The Briar Rose or Bristol patterns of bright nickel silver, 26 pieces. 


Six 
Teaspoons 
Six 
Table- 
spoons 
Six 
Knives 
Six 
Forks 
One 


Butter 
Knife 


One 
Sugar 
Spoon 





ee 


Price, per set 


Set of 26 pieces, bright nickel on steel base 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street, Chicago 
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MONEY HINTS 


By Helene Martin 
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To Separate Honey fiom the Comb 


To separate the honey from the wax, 
put the whole cake of honey, frame and 
all into the oven and let it warm gently. 
Lift out the frame and when cool the 
wax can be skimmed off the top. 


B. C.—Michigan. 


Washing Velvet 


Velvet garments should be washed in 
lukewarm soapsuds, but neither rubbed 
on a board nor wrung free of water. 
Rinse in lukewarm water and lift it on a 
clothes hanger to let it drip. Shake oc- 
casionally until dry, then rub with a 
clothesbrush, rubbing with the pile. 


M. T.—Idaho. 


To Prevent Broom Corns 


Two pieces of velvet or thick wool pasted 
to the broom handle where you hold it 
will broom corns in your hands. 


P. W.—Iowa. 


To Wipe Walls 


I find that dusting the walls and ceilings 
frequently with a light, fluffy duster keeps 
the paper and calcimine looking cleam 
much longer ,especially in winter when 
there is so much smoke and steam from 
the furnace. I cut the handle off an old 
broom and fasten the duster securely so 
that I can reach the ceiling without hav- 
ing to use a ladder or stand on a chair. 

O. A.—Ohio. 


4 Time Saver 


I have two chutes in my kitchen. One 
for soiled clothes that leads to the laun- 
dry, and one for waste paper that is con- 
nected with a large barrel near the fur- 
nace where it can be burned. These chutes 
save considerable time, as well as many 
footsteps. 


To Polish Rusty Steel 


Rusty and tools can be 
cleaned by rubbing vigorously in a solu- 
tion of hot salt and vinegar. 
a flannel rag. 


M. G. Wendell 


steel knives 


Polish with 
New Jersey. 


Handy Drier 


Living as I do on the fourth floor with 
no elevator service, and no back porch, I 
frequently have to dry small articles in 
the house. I found that laying them on 
the radiator piled three four deep 
caused them to get stained and streaked, 
so I put up a small rack just over the 
radiator in the kitchen. This permits me 
to spread out my clothes and dry all my 
small pieces quickly and satisfactorily. It 
also serves to keep the air moist in winter 
when the steam is on. 

E. Thomas—Illinois. 
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| LINKS IN THE CHAIN— (Continued from page 15) 


Kenzie Wilson entered the court room 
with his attorney, Sprague Calvin. All 
eyed him curiously. Wilson, tall, black, 
robust, attired in a plain suit of dark 
blue, showed plainly his feelings of 
mingled hope and encouragement. 


Sprague Calvin, of Drifton, a Negro 
lawyer, was low in stature, neatly garbed 
in gray, his fuzzy red hair brushed care- 
fully back and his grey eyes twinkling 
with determination. Nellie Murfine, the 
plaintiff, the twelve-year old grandchild 
of the deceased, sat at the right with the 
prosecutor. 

The judge called the court to order 
and stated the case. The sheriff called 
the roll of witnesses and the clerk swore 
them in. The jury was impanelled and 
thus the arrangements for the formal 
opening of the case were completed. 


The gist of the indictment which the 
prosecutor now read was this: McKenzie 
Wilson, a Negro or Colored man, Afro- 
American citizen, charged with the mur- 
der of Mary Murfine, a white woman or 
American, or human being, aged forty, 
in the first or second or third degree, or 
as an accessory, abettor, or conspirator 
thereto, or with the manslaughter of said 
Mary Murfine, a white woman, or Amer- 
ican human being aged forty; second, 
burglary or robbery of the home, house, 
dwelling, place of abode, which in the 
Latin is “Domus” meaning “domicile,” 
or where she lived of the deceased or of 
Mary Murfine’s home, etc.; third, of 
loitering around, in or about or close to 
the home, dwelling, domicile, place of 
abode of said Mary Murfine, now de- 
ceased, white woman, lady or female, 
American human being, with malicious 
intent; all of which occurred on or in 
Sixteenth Street between Canary Street 
and Bunkie Avenue on or in the evening 
or night of November Ist, 1903, about 
six o’clock p. m., that is afternoon—not 
post mark, or postmaster—or at any 
time about twilight, or after dark before 
eight o'clock p. m., city of Briggsville.” 

Wilson pleaded “not guilty” and Nellie 
Murfine was the first witness on the stand 
in behalf of the state. The small wit- 
ness testified that she had lived with her 
Grandmother for five years and that her 
Grandmother was always well and happy; 
that she was rich and always had lots of 
money in the house, but she didn’t have 
any gun of any kind. Nellie had never 
seen the money, but she had heard people 
say her Grandmother had lots of money 
hidden away in the house and she knew it 
had disappeared the night of her death. 
Se had gone to the store on an errand 
and when she returned she found her 
Grandma lying on the floor with a bullet 
hole in her right temple and a revolver in 
her right hand. 


Cross examination by the defense 


showed Nellie to be twelve years old and 
in the second grade in grammar school. 


When asked by Colvin ho wshe knew her 
Grandmother was always happy, she re- 
plied, “Grandma sang all the popular 
ragtime songs when she wasn’t crying.” 

“How do you know,” Colvin asked, 
that the money disappeared on the eve- 
ning of your Grandma’s death, if you 
never saw the money?” 

The prosecutor objected and Judge Nay- 
lor sustained the objection. 

“How do you know that your Grandma 
had a large sum of money if you never 
saw it?” 

“I heard people say so, and I had 
glimpses of it,” replied Nellie. 

“When did you have the last glimpse of 
it?” pursued Colvin. 

The prosecution objected and Judge 
Naylor sustained the objection. 

Sprague Colvin told His Honor that he 
was trying to prove that if the deceased 
had money, no one knew when it disap- 
peared and that the defendant conse- 
quently was exonerated from robbery, and 
therefore did not enter the house, since 
the man who entered the house took the 
money. 

The attorney for the plaintiff now 
claimed that if the money had disappeared 
before the evening of the murder, the mat- 
ter would have been reported to the police. 

“Not so,” retorted the defense, “if she 
herself concealed the money and afterward 
committed suicide, as I shall prove beyond 
all doubt.” 

The council for the plaintiff enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at these remarks. 

“Where were you at the time of your 
Grandma’s death?” asked the defense. 
“At the store,” answered the girl. 
“What did you go to the store to buy?” 
The prosecutor objected and Judge Nay- 

lor sustained the objection. 

Sprague Colvin was plainly vexed. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “I think I have 
the right to prove, by the plaintiff, if 1 
am able, that her Grandma was feeling ill 
on the night of November Ist and that she 
was sent to the drug store to purchase 
medicine and that while she was at the 
drug store Mrs. Murfine grew despondent 
at her condition and committed suicide.” 

“I shall hear no further arguments on 
this point and I will not recede from the 
position taken,” replied Judge Naylor 
firmly. 

Hart Breckenridge, a neighbor of the 
deceased was called to the stand. He testi- 
fied that he saw a man that answered 
Wilson’s description shortly before the 
crime was committed and a few minutes 
later heard the report of the revolver in 
the Murfine cottage. 


“After hearing the revolver report in 
the Murfine home,” asked the attorney 
for the defendant, on cross examination, 
“why didn’t you go to see what had hap- 
pened?” 

“I didn’t know from what direction 1t 
had come,” he replied, and immediately 
realized that the defense had “trapped” 
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him. Then he tried to crawfish out of it 
in this manner. “But, of course, I knew 
where it came from, but I thought she 
was shooting a chicken as she always did 
shoot them with a revolver.” 

Colvin did not question him any fur- 
ther. 

The third witness was called and tes- 
tified that he had seen Wilson several 
times on Sixteenth Street during the week 
the crime was committed. 

“Was he walking slowly or swiftly?” 
asked Colvin on cross examination. 

“He was loitering,” replied the witness. 

The witness was excused and McKenzie 
Wilson, the defendant, was called to testify 
in his own behalf. 


Wilson began his story with his regular 
routine of work on November first, the 
day of Mrs. Murfines’ death. He said he 
went to work in the orchard at seven 
o’clock in the morning, setting out new 
trees and cutting down some dead ones, 
until noon, when he returned to his home 
by way of Maple and Seventh streets. At 
one o'clock he went back to work in the 
orchard, taking the same route ,and when 
he returned for supper at five o’clock, he 
had again walked up Seventh Street until 
he reached Maple, and walked down Maple 
to his home, walking slowly, as was his 
custom, but never stopping on the way. 
He knew nothing of Mrs. Murfine’s death 
and had taken no part in the crime, di- 
rectly or indirectly. He knew nothing 
about it until it was brought to his at- 
tention at he Colored Church during he 
marriage ceremony of his son and daugh- 
ter, which occurred on the same night of 
Mrs. Murfine’s death. He had never 
been arrested before, he said, and had 
never been in court except as a witness. 

Rigid cross examination did not change 
his story. 

The coroner was next to take the wit- 
ness stand. 

The defense ordered him to state 
briefly, either verbally or in writing, the 
result of his investigation. 

“IT found Mrs. Murfine lying face down 
on the floor, with a bullet hole in her 
right temple. I felt her pulse; her body 
was warm, but she was dead. There were 
no signs of a struggle. The bullet pro- 
truded behind her left ear and a thirty- 
eight calibre revolver was lying within 
a few inches of her right hand. In my 
opinion she committed suicide.” 


“How do you know she committed sui- 
cide?” asked the prosecutor in an angry 
tone. 


“Well,” began the coroner, “the wound 
showed she was shot at a short range, 
there were no evidences of a struggle and 
the gun pointed to her face. If she had 
been murdered it seems that in her at- 
tempt to get out of the reach of the gun, 
she would have fallen backwards, but of 
course ,this is merely a supposition.” 

(Continued in next issue) 
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on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 

work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 

and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 

Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 

duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 
heads and other impurities out of your skin. 


Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
5344 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
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WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 


100 Visiting cards ...........'$ .50—Extra quality. .$ 1.00 
500 Business cards .......... 1.50—Extra quality.. 2.50 
1000 Business cards .......... 2.75—Extra quality... 4.50 
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1000 Letter Heads, good quality.. 3.00—Extra quality.. 5.00 
1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads ............ 3.50 
1000 Four-page folders, 34%. x6% .............044.. 8.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 4x9 ..............02eeeees 11.00 
eee 15.00 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Cash must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post- 


paid. AGENTS WANTED. 
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5204 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO : 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


GAINS FOR LOSSES 
(Continued from page 14) 


Simply and sweetly she sang, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The effect on the audi- 
ence was curious—here an old farmer 
furtively wiped away a tear, nearby a 
disgruntled soul muttered, “I didn’t pay 
fifty cents to hear some strange gal sing 
that—I can hear that home any time.” 
But even the most fastidious ceased to 
complain after the little singer’s rendi- 
tion of that Saint-Saens gem, “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” the thunderous ap- 
plause that followed “Po’ Li’l Lamb,” 
threatened to cut short the speaker's 
time and totally eclipse all other partici- 
pants on the program. 

When the speaker had finished the lit- 
tle singer returned to render “Carmena.” 
With her eyes focused on the Ridley box, 
her arms full of flowers, smiling in the 
most bewitching manner, she seemed to 
be singing directly to Jack. And that 
young man stared curiously for a mo- 
ment and then smiled as if pleased. 

“Wonder if Young Ridley’s met 
Madame Varo before,” whispered some 
one in the box. “I heard he sent those 
flowers.” 

Rose heard it, evidently the speaker in- 
tended she should, for when she donned 
her hat and went out in the middle of 
the song, there was considerable giggling 
in the dark. 

“I’m tired; I don’t care to stay any 
longer,” she told Jack. 

“But Rose,” protested the man, “there’s 
two more splendid numbers, one of them 
your favorite. And surely you'll want 
to meet Madame Varo.” 

But the irate young woman insisted on 
leaving immediately. Driving at break- 
neck speed to the Garner house, Jack 
bade her a hasty and very unloverlike 
good-bye, and hurried back to the theatre. 
The last strains of “Nuthin’ but Love” 
reached him. 

“T don’t want nuthin’ but you,” sang 
the sweet voice. 

Men soon grow weary of incessant 
fault-finding, nagging, jealousy and ego- 
tism and they seek relief in various ways. 
Jack Ridley determined he wouldn’t have 
his evening spoiled. If Rose didn’t care 
for his company—well, he’d see. Like 
many other dwellers in small towns, he 
believed all women who earned their 
living behind the footlights were a wild 
set, but he was in a reckless mood, and 
the wilder the better. 

He knocked on the ante room door 
and told the little attendant that he want- 
ed to see Miss Varo. If Carterville wasn’t 
big enough to amuse her he had his car, 
and there were plenty of other towns in 
driving distance, big enough and wicked 
enough for the wildest of them. 

The orchid butterfly, laden with blos- 
soms, fluttered down the narrow passage 
way and came into the room. 

“Mary!” exclaimed the young man, in 
surprise. “Little Mary Hampton.” He 
held out both hands. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the, 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Shabby Finery 


New York, N. Y., October 30, 1923. 

‘One morning last week I counted half 
a dozen women on their way to work 
wearing rusty red slippers with run- 
over heels and dirty red hats somewhat 
the worse for wear. No doubt they had 
been very pretty when new, but soiled 
and worn and out of season they looked 
very bad indeed, as does most worn-out 
finery. 

If those women had purchased good 
black or dark colored hats and shoes in 
the first place, they would not have at- 
tracted so much attention. Or if they 
must dress in bright colored hats and 
shoes, they would do well to dye them 
before dearing them every day.—Ob- 
server. 


Tainted Meats 


Chicago, IIl., October 31st, 1923. 

Walking down a busy street in the 
Colored section the other day, I passed 
a meat market operated by white peo- 
ple and patronized almost entirely by 
Colored people. The meats displayed on 
the counters and in the windows were 
dark and discolored and the fetid odor 
emanating therefrom was sickening It 
was jammed with Colored people who 
purchased liberally of the tainted wares 
while the proprietor jollied them along. 
If the present owner of the shop fol- 
lows the example of his predecessor, he 
will make a nice little pile off the Ne- 
groes through the sale of this rotten 
meat and then open up a fine market in 
a fine residence section, cater to whites 
only and have a fit if a Colored person 
comes in the door.—M. Kellar. 


Those Big Sunday School Classes 


Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 1, 1923. 
Those immense Sunday School class- 
es among the white people out West 
are very interesting indeed,—Kansas 
City with its class of nearly twenty 
thousand and the class in California of 
nearly ten thousand men. Let us hope 
that these Bible students will try to fol- 
low the teachings of the lowly Nazarene 

who treated all men alike. 
—Mona Gale. 


Disgrace to Us 


Boston, Mass., Nov. Ist, 1923. 

I have seen a lot of lazy folks like 
Lacey Brown. They are trouble mak- 
ers. Their dirty little “holes in the 
wall” give other people the impression 
that Colored folks don’t know how a 
store ought to be kept. And the fact 
that they keep those places going for 
years shows that someone is buying 
from him. The Lacey Browns of the 
race are a disgrace to us.—P. H. 


Rather Pessimistic 


Indianapolis, Ind., October 20, 1923. 

I read with considerable interest your 
article “Remove the Barriers.” You 
state that a firm can’t succeed unless the 
best man is at its head and all the oth- 
ers back him up. That’s just the trou- 
ble, a whole lot of Colored enterprises 
haven’t a single man in the whole or- 
ganization that’s fit to lead. The firm 
fails because the blind are leading the 
blind—A. Houston. 


GAINS FOR LOSSES—(Continued from page 20) 


“I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Ridley,” 
she said, graciously. 

“But tell me about it.” He seated him- 
self beside her. 

And Mary very simply told him of her 
trials, her temptations, her failures and 
successes. From little Mary Hampton of 
Carterville, to the popular Madame Varo 
is a long jump, isn’t it, Mary? But who 
is this lucky rascal, Varo?” He envied 
Varo. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “that’s my mother’s 
maiden name. I didn’t want the Bar- 
bees to find me, and so I dropped the 
‘Hampton. He was glad she hadn’t 
married. . 

“Tt’s wonderful, this applause and 
praise, and success, isn’t it?” He wished 
she hadn’t been so successful. 

“Yes, and no,” she answered slowly, 


“the success is gratifying and the peo- 
ple like my work well enough to pay my 
price for it, but traveling constantly, 1 
have no time to make permanent friends. 
I have no place I can call home, no fam- 
ily ties, nothing save the world’s ap- 
plausé. And in the quiet of my room I 
have shuddered many times to think what 
a barren thing life will be when my 
voice no longer charms and the applause 
is stilled forever. 

Gone was the dignified Madame Varo, 
and in her place lonely little Mary Hamp- 
ton, heart-hungry, glad to have someone, 
anyone in whom to confide, grateful for 
a sympathetic ear into which to pour her 
long pent up emotions. 

“Mary,” said the man, taking both her 
hands in his, “yours is a wonderful voice, 

(Concluded on page 22) 





Extra hea 
the thing. "ae hairdressers 
With wire handle 
Other combs from Ti5c to $3.50. 
Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, 
wooden handle 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 
Send money order or cash by regis- 
tered letter. 
Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
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MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 


— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER — RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
O O 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby’s delicate 
skin, 
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THE 


HELLON INSECTS CO. 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 
Central Brass ee 
Drying Combs are the best the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


HAVE YOU A GOOD 
MEMORY 


1. Which is the largest inland sea? 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 


2. Which melts at the lower tempera- 
ture, gold or silver? 


3. What explorer was buried in the 
great river he discovered? 
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| 4. What is the lowest point in the 
| world? 


5. On what island is the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 


Grower 
Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 

Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 
or without irons. 


Price 60c 


1. Between what two countries does 
the Red Sea lie? 
Between Africa and Arabia. 


2. In what country is the weapon 
known as the boomerang used by the 
natives? 

Australia. 


3. How much did the Dutch pay for 
the Island of Manhattan? 
About $24. 


4. What is the largest shadow the 
| earth has ever seen? 
The shadow of the earth on the moon. 
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Agents Wanted 
Write 


MME. C. J. HART 
5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO 


5. Which is the hotter, boiling syrup 
or boiling water? 
: Boiling syrup. 


On 


6. Who was the first president elect- 
ed by the Republican party? 
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Lincoln. 


You Can Afford to Wear the Finest Silk 7. What relation was the sixth presi- 
* | dent to the second president? 
Stockings If You Buy From Us. | His son. 


| §& What four words quoted from 
We sell fine, cobwebby chiffon and the heaviest silk hosiery, Gen. Grant are on his tomb? 


“ y, ” 
natalie such as you see on smartly Let us have peace. 


clad ankles | 9. What is the length of life of a par- 
: } rot? 100 years. 


‘10. Which two states have furnished 
an equal number of presidents? 
Virginia and Ohio. 
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All of our hosiery is rein- 
forced at points of hardest 
wear 
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Cobwebby chiffon, reinforced heel 


a Lisle —— tops. Full GAINS FOR LOSSES 
ashioned. Snu at ankles. 
a an (Concluded) 


Woven of the stoutest threads of 
the Gnest silk obtainable. and I’ve no doubt that some day you'll 
climb dizzying heights of success; you 
may win laurels before crowned heads, 
but when I heard you sing “Po’ Li'l 
Lamb,’ I could not help thinking how 
Lustrous thread silk . much lovelier you’d look crooning to a 
Extra heavy thread silk ’ little lamb of your own.” 
(Seamless toes) Tears came into the girl’s eyes. How 
Fibre silk, = lustrous, dur- often had she wished for just that op- 
able stocking ‘ poortunity. 
Men’s thread silk socks 4 “Mary,” he said tenderly, “I need you. 
Let me take care of you. Your voice 
will always be sweet to me.” 
Her long cherished dream of winning 


laurels before the great ones of earth 
FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY ot to ere a 
DEPT. H. C. 5207 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mary realized that truly “there are gains 
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Black and white only. 
Chiffon 
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Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 
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for all losses,” and in the shelter of his 
arms she sighed happily. 
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